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MISTAKING THE ISSUE 


HEN the day arrives that a 
\ \ | man, simply as an individual, 
is an issue in American poli- 
tics, we will have taken a 
long step downward. 

When government by party means 
only the exploitation of the nation in 
the interest of the ascendancy, or the 
downfall, of this or that man who, by 
accident or the trend of events, looms 
momentarily large in the public eye, 
all that is good in party rule will have 
vanished. For it is the very essence of 
the party to replace the individual 
with a principle, the man with an issue, 
in the appeal to the electorate. While 
the personal qualities and the ability 
of a man chosen to lead in this or that 
movement is, and always will be, of 
prime importance, to replace the issue 
itself with the man, is a disgraceful 
thing in a republic. Let us leave that 
to nations ruled on the old order. We 
have no kings. 

No greater mistake, therefore, could 
be made by Republican leaders than 
to urge the cry, “Anything to beat 
Wilson.’”’ Do the gentlemen who are 
today urging that issue, imagine for a 
moment that they can successfully go 
before the American electorate with 
such a slogan? 

Dr. Wilson, as a man and as a leader, 
is an issue only within the ranks of his 
own party. It is for them to decide 
whether he or some other leader is their 
leader, whether his, or another’s prin- 
ciples and practice are those for which 
they, as a party, stand. Wilsonism, if 
we may use such a word, with all re- 
spect to the chief executive of our coun- 
try, in just so far as Wilsonism has the 
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backing of his party, is an issue, let 
us talk about that, and about other 
large and important issues which Dr. 
Wilson has ignored, and for which the 
Republican party stands, and let us 
hear no more about “finding the man 
that can beat Wilson.” 

Sometimes, in a small community, 
politics does simmer down to finding 
a man sufficiently “popular” to beat 
some other man whom this or that 
clique wish to down. But may heaven 
help us to believe that national pol- 
itics has not yet descended to that 
level. If the Republican party today 
is merely searching for some man 
sufficiently “popular” to “beat Wil- 
son,” they are marching straight into 
the open jaws of the old crocodile, 
hypocrisy, and to the worst defeat in 
their party history. The real search 
is for the man who embodies, in his 
career, his opinions and his peculiar 
abilities, those issues with which the 
Republican party should go before 
the people in a presidential campaign. 

I believe that all the issues that are 
really and properly before us, simmer 
down to two. 

First, a reform of the actual ad- 
ministration of the government, and, 
second, justice to the business inter- 
ests of the country. 

In both of these points the Wilson 
administration, and the Democratic 
party have signally failed. For both 
of these things the Republican party 
stands, by tradition, by past accom- 
plishment and by the principles enun- 
ciated by its leaders. 

The war in Europe is not an issue in 
American politics, nor the personal 
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sympathy of any man of us with this 
or that side in the struggle. ‘Pre- 
paredness”’ is not an issue. It is a 
matter of administrative detail. It is a 
curious thing that the party that has, 
during this administration, done more 
than any other to weaken the army and 
navy, by bad administration, should 
attempt to make a national political 
issue of ‘ Preparedness,” the party 
that, in the interest of colossal ex- 
travagances in other directions, cut 
down the naval program inaugurated 
by the Republican party, the party 
that has brought forward an army bill 
which the army experts declare to be 
useless, if not positively injurious to 
the army! The effort to create an 
artificial issue of this kind has all the 
appearance of a wild bid for popular- 
ity, an effort to get a head of steam out 
of a momentary national enthusiasm, 
or national dread. A good administra- 
tion will not waste the public money, 
will not interfere with a sound policy 
of naval development, will not trump 
up doctrinaire army bills against the 
judgment of military experts, will not, 
at the same time that it is howling pre- 
paredness, actually leave our actual 
army and navy at the lowest ebb as to 
efficiency that it has known for many 
years. 

“Preparedness”’ is not a party ques- 
tion at all. There is no party opposi- 
tion to true preparedness. True pre- 
paredness is a matter of sound admin- 
istration, and all sensible people know 
that it is. It is not at all a matter of a 
sudden spasm of vast expenditure 
along lines dictated by men who only 
know an army by its appearance on 
parade, and have no knowledge what- 
ever of military affairs. 

“Preparedness” is one of the sub- 
heads that fall under the general head 
of a reform in the administration of 
the government. A good administra- 
tion is ready, and ready in proportion 
to the need of the hour, and a bad ad- 
ministration is unready, and knows not 
the need of the hour. The friends of 
true preparedness, and the enemies of a 
fatuous wave of militarism, should 
unite under the banner of a demand for 
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a good administration. That is the 
issue and the real demand. 

The tariff is a matter of justice to 
business interests, the present tariff 
is unjust, and unsuccessful as a revenue 
producer. We do not want tariff-tink- 
ering. We do want justice, and we do 
need revenue, without inventing some 
new-fangled method of taxation. 

In Mexico the administration has 
blundered, and blundered shamefully, 
and largely, as the New England Maga- 
zine has again and again pointed out, 
on account of a lack of justice on the 
part of the administration, to the 
lives and interests of American citizens 
in Mexico—which were our sole proper 
concern—and a meddlesome interfer- 
ence in Mexican internal affairs, which 
were none of our business. 

We might carry much farther this 
list of our present needs and errors, 
and, I believe, they would all fall under 
the two heads above mentioned— 
Administrative reform and justice to 
business interests. 

Now, the New England Magazine 
has, from time to time, pointed out the 
interest being shown in certain quar- 
ters, and increasingly, in the possible 
candidacy of Senator John W. Weeks, 
as the Republican leader for 1916. We 
have called attention to this because 
we believe that it is a sound and logical 
movement. Senator Weeks would 
stand for the two great needs of the 
hour clearly and incisively. His nom- 
ination would create a great, a na- 
tional, a worthy issue. It would define 
the status of his party soundly and 
clearly. It would eliminate all the 
false issues. 

Senator Weeks is a trained soldier— 
a graduate of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis: He is not a noisy blusterer. 
Under his administration we could 
have the kind of preparedness that we 
really want—that which comes from 
intelligent and sound administration 
and scientific knowledge of the need, 
and we could escape that which we 
con’t want, and with which we are 
threatened by oratorical rodomontade. 
Senator Weeks is a trained administra- 
tor in every respect, a man who com- 
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prehends profoundly the business of 
the country and its needs. He is the 
man that fits the issue. 

We shall be much surprised if the 
logic of events does not bring him more 
and more prominently into the fore- 
ground as a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination. We say this merely as 
an observer of events. The New Eng- 
land Magazine is neither a “ Weeks’ 
organ” nor a party organ of any kind. 
We are writing just now because there 
are some things that we do not wish to 
see. One of them is a national political 
campaign based on the relative “pop- 
ularity of any two men in the country 
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—a mere issue of men. A campaign 
based on the proposition “anything 
to beat Wilson,” would in our opinion 
be disgusting. There are important 
issues and there are men who embody 
them. We are writing in the interest 
of clean politics. Most of us are Am- 
ericans first, and party men after- 
wards. As Americans, we want no 
party, whether it is the party of our 
choice or another, to come before us in 
any election, and least of all in a na-. 
tional election, with a one-man issue— 
a national election is not a country 
newspaper popularity contest—not 
yet. 


STATE BANKS AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 





By ELLIOT C. MACDOUGAL 
President Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


From a recent address 


ITH the inauguration of the 
\ : Federal Reserve System, the 
office of Comptroller of the 
Currency became superflu- 
ous. Not only is it superfluous, but 
its continuance will be harmful. Dual 
supervision and control by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Federal 
Reserve Board must, in the nature 
of things, lead to divided responsibility 
and to conflict. Not only bankers, 
but every business man can see that 
such division of responsibility is poor 
organization. It would be most bene- 
ficial to the banking system of this 
country were the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at once abol- 
ished and all his duties and powers 
transferred to the Federal Reserve 
Board. Nobody knows this better 
than the Federal Reserve Board itself, 
although, for obvious reasons, it might 
shrink from saying so. 

There should be no government 
ex-officio members on the Federal 
Reserve Board. Governments are al- 
ways in politics. An ex-officio mem- 


ber of the Board must, necessarily, be 
subject to political pressure. Good as 
is the general record of the present 
Federal Reserve Board, it has not 
been entirely free from political in- 
fluence. The credits and other facili- 
ties which are furnished by banks to 
the public are the life-blood of busi- 
ness. If political interference be 
harmful to the best interests of any 
business and’ of the public which it 
serves, banking is that business. An 
amendment providing that the ex- 
officio directors on the Federal Re- 
serve Board be abolished would meet 
with the hearty approval of an over- 
whelming majority of the business men 
of this country. 

The amendments recommended by 
the Federal Reserve Board are, as a 
whole, good, but the abolishment of 
the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and of the ex-officio mem- 
bers of the board would be a greater 
improvement than the passage of 
them all. The Federal Reserve Board 
recommends that national banks be 
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permitted to establish branch offices 
in any city or county in which they 
are located. I have always been an 
advocate of the theory of branch 
banking. In looking at its practical 
operation, I find some disadvantages. 
The excessive competition amongst 
banks in the City of Toronto, which 
has come under my observation, has 
led to the establishment of too many 
branches, and, what is even less de- 
sirable, to the building of too many ex- 
pensive bank buildings to house those 
branches, thus locking up in real es- 
tate quick resources which should be 
available for live loans. I am inclined 
to believe that this competition may 
lead to a system just as expensive 
in its administration as our system of 
separate banks with their separate 
boards of directors and officers draw- 
ing larger salaries than managers of 
branches probably would receive. 
Another advantage which our system 
has over the branch banking system is 
that a local board of directors usually 
will better understand the needs of 


. the locality in which a bank is located 


than will the board or the manager at 
the head office in a large city some dis- 
tance away. In branch banking the 
abler and more experienced men are 
naturally sent to the larger communi- 
ties. The manager sent to a small 
community would not be much more 
than a head clerk. He would not have 
much influence with the manager and 
the board of directors at the head 
office. His branch undoubtedly would 
not serve the community as well as a 
local bank. This has been proved in 
practice. But, even were the branch 
banking system preferable, providing 
we had no banks and were building a 
new system, its introduction now would 
tend to disrupt a system which we 
have built up and which is admirably 
serving our needs. While in this, as in 
everything else, bankers should be 
willing to do what is best for the pub- 
lic. No such change would be made 
without most careful consideration. 
It is only fair to say that the Federal 
Reserve System has not yet had a fair 
trial. Although the government had 


months in which to create it before 
the war broke out, which was more 
than ample time, the delay insepa- 
rable from political and governmental 
control made the installation of the 
system too late to be of any use during 
the most extraordinary stringency of 
August, 1914, brought on by the Eu- 
ropean War. The Federal Reserve 
System was not ready and missed its 
golden opportunity. On the whole, 
that may have been for the best. 
Otherwise we would not have had the 
experience of 1914 which proved that 
there is plenty of banking capital in 
the country without the Federal Re- 
serve System, that there was an abun- 
dance of credit facilities to meeta crisis, 
which, in some respects, was the most 
extraordinary crisis this country ever 
has faced, and that the only thing 
which the Federal Reserve System 
could have supplied that we actually 
needed was the sudden demand for 
currency which was met most admir- 
ably by the currency associations pro- 
vided for in the Aldrich-Vreeland Bill. 
That currency came into being prompt- 
ly when needed and promptly disap- 
peared when not needed. It is seriously 
doubted by many bankers as to wheth- 
er the Federal Reserve System is not 
too expensive a method of insurance 
against dangers which, during the last 
generation, have occurred on the av- 
erage, not as often as once in every five 
years. It has been urged that there is 
no necessity for paying in more capital 
towards the Federal Reserve System, 
and that a system based mainly on 
the same principle, but without ex- 
pensive offices and salary lists, which 
could be instantly called into existence 
in an emergency as were the currency 
associations and as quickly dissolved 
when the emergency had passed, would 
be a more economical and a better sys- 
tem. 

Since the stringency of 1914, the 
pendulum has swung the other way. 
We have a plethora of gold. There has 
not been a minute since the Federal 
Reserve System was inaugurated dur- 
ing which we could not have gotten 
along without it. Trial under such 
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conditions is not quite fair to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The present ex- 
traordinary case in the money market 
is abnormal. At the end of the war 
a violent reaction may follow. It may 
be that then the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will demonstrate its real useful- 
ness. In the meantime, and this is 
most imperative, it should use its best 
efforts to check inflation and to simpli- 
fy our most extraordinary currency 
system. The mere establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System has not 
done this. If there be a superabund- 
ance of circulating medium, the poorer 
money always drives out the better. 
If we have too much paper currency 
when the war ends, gold will leave our 
shores by the hundreds of millions. If, 
upon the basis of the present abnormal 
supply of gold, we build up a credit 
structure of obligations of merchants, 
manufacturers and corporations, and 
of largely inflated currency issues, we 
must suffer a contraction with its con- 
sequent lack of confidence that may be 
most embarrassing. Of the different 
kinds of inflation, currency inflation is 
the most dangerous. If our Federal 
Reserve Board can guard against that, 
we can face with equanimity a con- 
traction in mercantile and manufac- 
turing credits, knowing that our mon- 
etary system is sound. 

Public sentiment and the necessity 
for concerted action for the common 
good will bring together in panics and 
other crises all classes of bankers, but 
during the intervening years, when 
business is normal, self interest and 
sound business reasons govern and 
always will govern the affiliations of 
bankers. Until state bankers can be 
shown that it is very much to their 
material interests to join the Federal 
Reserve System, they will not join. 
In duty to their stockholders, what 
other course can bank officers take? 
It is not fair to charge the Federal 
Reserve System with all the eccentric- 
ities of a comptroller of the currency 
when every well-posted banker knew 
before his appointment was unfitted 
for his position. This does not mean 
that, in many cases, he has not been 
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right, but that he has shown a lack of 
business grasp and broad general judg- 
ment that are absolutely necessary 
to the equipment of any man holding 
so important a position. 

It is most unfortunate that there is 
discussion between the national banks 
and the comptroller of the currency. 
The public must not think that this 
is simply the dissatisfaction of poor 
bankers who are being disciplined by 
the comptroller of the currency. The 
great majority of the best and most 
conservative national bankers in this 
country thoroughly disapprove of 
many of his official acts. Most for- 
tunately, in the banking system of the 
State of New York, there is complete 
harmony between the superintendent 
of banks and the state banks and trust 
companies under his supervision. All 
are working together for the better- 
ment of the system, for the extension 
of its facilities which enable it properly 
to serve the public—always bearing 
in mind this one fundamental principle, 
that banks are merely instruments for 
the service of the public, that a bank- 
er’s first duty is not to its stockholders 
or to its board of directors, but to its 
depositors. Such a course does not 
sacrifice the interests of the stockhold- 
ers but promotes them. Banks cannot 
prosper unless the public prospers. 
The better the banks serve the public 
the better for their stockholders. 

It is not proper that we should en- 
deavor to tear down the Federal Re- 
serve System. We should endeavor to 
maintain it and perfect it, but it never 
will be right until it is free from politi- 
cal influence and until it fully recog- 
nizes the principle that business cannot 
artificially be driven into unnatural 
channels, that it must not be forced to 
adjust itself to the system but the sys- 
tem must adjust itself to business. 
If the national government persists 
in its policy of making business con- 
form to rules and requirements, many 
of them absolutely theoretical and 
bureaucratic, and if the State of New 
York pursues its present wise policy of 
adjusting its banking machinery to the 
needs of trade and commerce, constant- 
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ly increasing the ability of the banks magnitude that it will not suffer by 


under its control to serve the public, 
it will have a banking system of such 


comparison even with the entire bank- 
ing system of the United States. 


FROM STABLES TO STUDIOS 
By GLENN PALMER 


The Work of Reclaiming the West End—An American Latin Quarter 
with Past and Present Traditions 


in America is so replete with 
literary traditions as that ex- 
tending from Beacon Street 
to Pinkney, and from the State House 
down across Charles to the Esplanade. 
THe Lower West ENpD 
Until a few years ago Charles Street 
was the line of demarcation between 
the aristocracy of Beacon Hill and the 
bourgeoisie who lived in the few scat- 
tering houses between it and the river. 
Most of this lower district was oc- 
cupied by stables, a circumstance that 
inspired some local wit to rechristen 
Chestnut Street where it crossed the 
line with the name Horse Chestnut 
Street. Only a few steps carried the 
old Bostonian from his ancestral resi- 
dence into a scene of vice and squalor 
where the cabby and the carpenter 
worked by day and the thug followed 
his devious paths of iniquity by night. 
Tue REGIME OF THE CABBY 
With his green coat buttoned tight 
about him and his ruddy weather-worn 
face peering from beneath a high hat, 
the cabby was the cyndic of the lower 
West End. His Supremacy is one long 
to be remembered by the habitué. 
Often haveI watched himin the smithy 
on Lime Street, supervising a new set 
of shoes for his equine ward, weighing 
with a skilled eye each circle of iront 
I have listened to him on the street. 


Pin Aner no section of its size 


corner talking fondly to his horse as he 
wiped with a cloth her face and bridal, 
—a homely dialogue of affection shared 
each in his own tongue by beast and 
man. I have watched him in the “old 
curiosity shop” on River Street mend- 
ing a harness or chatting with his con- 
freres about the stove ona blustery 
day, now and again excusing himself 
without ceremony to seek out the pub 
around the corner. The smithy, the 
curiosity shop, and the pub still stand 
but the old cabby’s coat is getting 
ragged and the lustre is passing from 
his eyes as he sees his estate falling 
into the hands of the contractor. 

THe Work or REHABILITATION 

During the last few months the re- 
gion has been cluttered is perhaps 
nothing more disgusting than the too 
frequent habit of mistaking idiosyn- 
crasies for genius and simulating out- 
ward manifestations of what lies too 
deep to be copied. Bohemianism as a 
pose is’a weed, the sooner uprooted 
the better. As an unconscious growth, 
it is a flower that tells of fine fields and 
rich harvests. Paris has her Latin 
Quarter and Boston, her West End. 

I once heard Alice Brown lamenting 
the loss of a Chinese laundryman whose 
labors she had watched from her win- 
dow, and I think I understood what 
she felt. There is an inspiration to the 
creative mind in the presence of a 











varied life struggling with the prob- 
lems of existence. Here there are less 
of forms and more of the primitive, of 


the natural. It was Dr. Holmes who 
said that there was quite as much 
genius employed in constructing a chair 
as in writing a poem, and he might have 
added, much the same kind of genius. 
The craftsman and the artist are both 
absorbed in the same realities, the one 
as a mortal, the other as a god. Per- 
haps here lies the secret of the West 
End. It is a picturesque paradox in 
which life assumes a variety of forms 
as genuine as they are stimulating to 
the artist. Here Emerson, Julia Ward 
Howe, Henry James, and the rest of 
that distinguished group in the Rad- 
ical Club met at the home of Mrs. 
John T. Satgent on Chestnut Street. 
Here some twenty gold and silver 
smiths are plying their trade with the 
same tools as those used by Paul Re- 
vere over a century ago. Perhaps the 
most famous salons of literary and ar- 
tistic people in the country were held at 
the home of James T. Fields on Charles 
Street, while around the corner car- 
penters and antique furniture makers 
were making High Boys from the de- 
signs of the old masters. On Mount 
Vernon Street the Club of Odd Vol- 
umes stands today as a sanctuary for 
those few who still find joy in “the 
book beautiful,” but the upholster 
next door assiduously continues to 
tack plush coverings on mahogany 
chairs as unaware of his whereabouts 
as Frederick the Great’s miller, and 
he would be just about as hard to move 
Here indeed “Life is real,’’ and be- 
cause it has not been. pampered into a 
prosperous paucity, it affords unlim- 
ited attraction to the artist. 
A Locat HaBITATION 

Indeed eminence is due quite as 
much to the physical aspects of the 
district as to the people who have 
made it their habitat. That subtle 
charm of a picturesque gentleman of 
liesure, genial but erudité, distin- 


guished though democratic, is here 
crystalized into streets and houses. 
The features are those of an ever con- 
stant friend to the habitue. 


He sees 
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them and accepts their mede of in- 
spiration, only subconsciously aware 
perhaps of what is too familiar to re- 
quire inspection. Lime Street, that 
narrow bit of old Chelsea with its 
green shuttered brick houses and its 
vista of chimney pots red with the 
setting sun; the cobbled and cluttered 
Charles emerging unexpectedly of an 
evening upon a corner of the Bois de 
Bologne where red lanterned boats 
slip noiselessly over the pond and path 
lamps glitter through trees that shield 
who knows what romance and what 
privation; the shady assent of Chest- 
nut Street mounting at mid-day to 
the glistening dome of the State House; 
the sanctuary of Louisburg Square 
guarded by the white marbles of Col- 
umbus and Aristides; Pinckney Street 
strolling sedately down to the river 
where it bids the wanderer feast his 
eyes upon some great cloud cut off 
from the water beneath by a necklace 
of lights; a more festive scene when 
the trees of Mount Vernon Street, 
stripped of their leaves, glisten white 
in the candle flare from the windows 
on Christmas Eve.; these are the 
blessed common places of a local habi- 
tation where writers and artists have 
lived and are still living. 


VoIcEs OF THE Past 


The Chinese believe that the souls 
of their ancestors inhabit the air and 
the earth and the familiar objects 
endeared to them through life. If 
there be a germ of truth in this faith 
the West End is inhabited by the 
rarest of spirits. Here Julia Ward 
Howe lived on Chestnut and Mt. Ver- 
non Streets. At 164 Charles, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote “The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table,” “Elsie 
Venner,” and his famous poem, “ Doro- 
thy Q.” Louisa May Alcott, when 
conducting her school in the Masonic 
Temple where the Stearns building 
now stands, lived in Pinckney Street, 
across the way from the house of 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody who chron- 
icled her work in the “Record of a 
School.”” During the latter years of 
her life, Miss Alcott’s home was in 
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Louisburg Square. At 84 Pinckney 
Street Thomas Bailey Aldrich wrote 
his “Story of a Bad Boy,” though he 
later moved to Mt. Vernon Street 
next door to Charles Francis Adams, 
the descendant and biographer of that 
distinguished line of Presidents. 

It is said that in the garret of his 
boyhood home on Walnut Street John 
Lathrop Motley, author of ‘The 
Dutch Republic,” played at school 
with his chums, Wendell Phillips, who 
lived down the street, and Thomas 
Gold Appleton, later the brother-in- 
law of Longfellow and wit par excellence 
of the last century. Wendell Phillips’ 
home on the corner was the first brick 
house to be built on Beacon Street. 
For thirty years Francis Parkman 
lived and worked at 50 Chestnut 
Street, while that other famous his- 
torian of the West End, William Hick- 
ling Prescott wrote his “History of 
the Conquest of Peru” not far away 
on Beacon Street. John Codman 
Ropes, known for his military his- 
tories, was also an habitue, while in 
his home on Hancock Street, lived 
Charles Sumner, Webster’s successor 
in the Senate. 

Lowell, Whittier, and Hawthorne 
were frequent visitors to the West 
End, though they perhaps cannot be 
said to have lived there. At the home 
of his sister, Mrs. 8S. R. Putnam on 
Beacon Street, Lowell spent the win- 
ter of 1888-89 after he had rented 
“Elmwood.” Whittier on his visits to 
Boston stayed at the home of Governor 
and Mrs. Claflin on Mt. Vernon Street, 
the latter of whom wrote her personal 
recollections of the poet. Hawthorne’s 
connections with the district were 
two-fold. His intimate friend, the 
lawyer, educator, and writer, George 
Stillman Hillard, whose house he 
frequented much at one time, lived at 
54 Pinckney Street; while his daughter 
and son-in-law, Rose Lathrop and 
George Parsons Lathrop, both authors, 
lived on Chestnut Street. 

Perhaps the most prominent among 
the editors of the West End was Mr. 
games T. Field, famous for his close 
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and unusual literary friendships. In 
their house on Charles Street Mrs. 
Field resided until her death last year, 
and here also her intimate friend Sarah 
Orne Jewett may be said to have lived. 
Richard Henry Dana, founder of the 
“North American Review” and writer 
of several books spent most of his life 
in his home on Chestnut Street, 
though his son, the noted lawyer and 
author of “Two Years before the 
Mast”’ lived somewhat below the dis- 
trict at 361 Beacon. Maturin Murray 
Ballou, founder and editor of several 
Reviews, and Edwin Doak Mead, one 
time editor of the New England 
Magazine both lived on Pinckney 
Street. 

Musicians and Actors have also 
been represented. John Sullivan 
Dwight, well known in the last genera- 
tion as a critic and writer, left Brook 
Farm in 1894 to reside on Pinckney 
Street, later moving to the present 
home of The Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation of which he was secretary. 
Edwin Booth’s house on Chestnut 
Street with its “sun-purpled window 
panes” is now the home of Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Kehew the founder of The 
Woman’s Industrial Union. 

Of the West End theologians and 
educators who were known also as 
writers, perhaps the most prominent 
are William Ellery Channing, the 
founder of American Unitarianism, 
Cyrus Augustus Bartol, and Charles 
Gordon Ames, author of “George 
Elliot’s Two Marriages.”” Jacob Ab- 
bott, though a well known educator 
in his time, is perhaps the most famous 
as the author “The Rollo Books” 
which with “The Peterkin Papers’ 
written by Lucretia Hale, Edward 
Everett Hale’s sister, who resided on 
Charles Street, delighted the youth 
of the last generation. 

These are but a few of the hundredth 
minds who in the past have left a 
heritage of traditions to the West End. 

THe Present GENERATION 

Indeed one does not need to seek 
among the dead to find the names of 
those who have made the region fa- 
mous as a habitat of authors and ar- 














tists. William Dean Howells, the 
dean of American letters was himself 
a resident of Louisburg Square. When 
he moved from the city not long ago 
he left to Arlo Bates the distinction 
of resident novelist of Boston life, 
especially of the artistic and Bohemian 
side. Though residing for several 
years on Chestnut Street, in 1902 Mr. 
Bates moved to his present address 
on Otis Place, that old-world corner 
of the city where live also the painter, 
Ignaz Gaugengigl, and Kate Gannett 
Wells, writer of many novels and es- 
says. Here also resided the famous 
educator, Adams Sherman Hill. Alice 
Brown and Louise Imogen Guiney 
whose names are linked through long 
association, made their homes on 
Pinckney Street, where Miss Brown 
still lives during the Winter months, 
though Miss Guiney has for several 
years resided in Oxford, England. 
At 76 and 112 Mt. Vernon Street are 
the former homes of Margaret Wade 
Deland whose novels strike an original 
note in American literature. 

Percival Lowell, a long time resident 
of West Cedar Street, though perhaps 
better known as an astronomer, is the 
author of several books of travel. At 
41 on the same street lives the novelist 
and short-story writer, Abbie Farwell 
Brown. The architect, Ralph Adams 
Cram, of 52 Chestnut Street, is an 
essayest and poet of no little distinc- 
tion having contributed to many of 
the leading magazines. Ellery Sedg- 
wick, the present editor of “The At- 
lantic Monthly,”’ is a resident of Mt. 
Vernon Street. Not many doors away 
lives the author and editor Heloise E. 
Hersey. Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clark, the founders of “‘ Poet Lore’’ 
and joint authors and editors of several 
books lived for some time on Joy 
Street, while Anna Fuller, the delight- 
ful author of “Pratt Portraits” and 
numerous other books still resides in 
Louisburg Square. 

On Willow Street is the home of 
Oscar Fay Adams, a prolific writer 
and lecturer on literary subjects. The 
historian and present Senator from 
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Massachusetts, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
was born and spent his youth at 31 
Beacon Street, while Josiah Quincy, 
former Mayor of Boston, and son of 
Josiah Phillips Quincy, the author of 
several books on Economics and poems 


lives in Charles River Square. Er- 
ving Winslow, a resident of Brimmer 
Street, best known perhaps as the 
Secretary of the Anti-Imperialistic 
League has ventured into the field of 
literature as a translator and maga- 
zine contributor. The economist and 
historian, Brooks Adams lives on Chest- 
nut Street. In the -house once oc- 
cupied by Curtis Guild, Sr., the jour- 
nalist and editor of the last generation, 
his famous son, Courtney Guild now 
lives. 

Of artists and musicians there are 
a goodly number in the West End. 
Ignaz Gaugengigl I have already 
mentioned. Laura Coombs Hills, the 
eminent miniature painter is a resident 
of Chestnut Street. In the house once 
occupied by her accomplished father, 
Miss Elizabeth Bartol, the portrait 
painter now lives. A few doors away 
is the home of the well-known Sym- 
phony player, Timothee Adamowski. 
Frederick 8. Converse, the composer 
lives on Lime Street, while around the 
corner on Brimmer Street is the home 
of Margaret Ruthven Lang, the daugh- 
ter of the famous B. J. Lang, who has 
herself gained distinction in America 
for her musical compositions. 

It would not do to leave the West 
End without mentioning Mrs. Helen 
Choate Bell, the daughter of Rufus 
Choate, and Mrs. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison whose father-in-law was the fa- 
mous abolitionist. Mrs. Bell and Mrs. 
Garrison are both prominent residents 
of the West End, Mrs. Bell’s niece, 
Helen Choate Prince having gained 
some distinction as the author of 
several books. 


Tue Future 


As the old habitues pass away young 
writers and artists spring up to take 
their place. Of these not a few have 
already gained recognition for them- 
selves. Among them, David Carb, 





































H. K. Mordiwell, K. M. McGowen, 
Edward O’Brien, Phillip Adams, Ade- 
leine Wolever, and Talbot Aldrich have 
lived or are still living in the West End. 
In view of the change from stables to 
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studios and the revived interest now 
taken in the district below Charles 
Street, we may look forward with much 
hope to the future of this, the Ameri- 
can Latin Quarter. 


BOSTON SEASON OF METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


sundry more or less unnecessary 
reasons Boston and New England 
in general has been deprived of its 
own opera within its walls, the debt of 
gratitude which the New England 


I NASMUCH as through variousand 


‘public owes to the management of Sym- 


phony Hall for bringing to Boston the 
opportunity of hearing 24 perfor- 
mances of grand opera presented by 
the best opera company in the Eng- 
ish speaking world becomes signifi- 
cant. 

The occasion makes opportune a 
recognition of the services to the musi- 
cal life of Boston of such men as Mr. C. 
A. Ellis, Mr. Mudgett, Mr. Walter, Mr. 
Brennan and Mr. Roby who represent 
the Management of Symphony Hall 
under whose local direction the opera 
will come to Boston. 

Just as it is a fact that Mr. Ralph 
Flanders, manager of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, is the person who 
in a very potent way is responsi- 
ble for the quality of artists whose 
residence is here as operating edu- 
cational forces in our artistic midst 
so it also is a truth that Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Louis H. Mudgett have done 
much more to maintain and elevate 
the standards of artistic musical pro- 
duction in New England than may be 





realized. These men remain more or 
less in the background, the public 
applauds the result, often realizing all 
too little who it was who made the 
opportunity and its quality possible, 
or who it was who “made the ven- 
ture.” Sometime it will become the 
duty of the New England Magazine 
to tell something of the debt which 
New England owes to such men as 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Mudgett and Mr. 
Flanders. 

On Monday April 3 the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York 
will begin a three weeks’ engagement 
at the Boston Opera House. It is need- 
less to say that this event will mark the 
height of the artistic season in Boston. 
For more than twenty consecutive 
seasons the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York has maintained a 
high standard of operatic perform- 
ances and during the last eight years 
it has become, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Giulio Gatti, Casazza, its 
General Manager, the leading opera 
of the world. Its large and highly 
trained orchestra, chorus and ballet, 
its gifted conductors, its efficient stage 
staff, its lavish supply of artistically 
designed scenery, costumes and the 
distinction of its principal singers 
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combine to make an ensemble rarely, 
if ever, equalled anywhere. 

It will be of exceptional interest to 
the public that a special performance 
of Parsifal will be given on Good Fri- 
day afternoon, April 21. It is inter- 
esting to note the production which 
will be given for the first time in Bos- 
ton. Among these are “Boris Godun- 
off”? by Moussorgsky, Der Rosen- 
kavalier” by Strauss, “‘The Taming of 
the Shrew” by Goetz, ‘“Mme. Sans- 
Gene” by Giordano, Geraldine Far- 
rar appearing as Mme. Sans-Gene. 
The Wagnerian repertoire include 
Tristan and Isolde (Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 5), Lohengrin (Satur- 
day. April 8) and “Die Meister- 
singer’’ on Saturday afternoon, April 22. 


OLD STABLES ON THE SITE OF THE NEW CHESTNUT STREET STUDIO BUILDING 





The Saturday matinees are, Satur- 
day, April 8, ‘Madame Butterfly,”’ by 
Puccini, for Saturday, April 15th, 
“ Pagliacci,” by Leoncavello and ‘‘Haen- 
sel and Gretel” by Humperdinck. 
Saturday matinee, April 22, ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’’ by Wagner. 

At the two performances ballet 
divertissements will form the second 
half of the program; thus, Saturday 
evening, April 15, “La Sonnambula”’ 
and a Ballet Divertissement; on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 19, “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” and a ballet divertisse- 
ment. Two performances of Verdi’s 
“Aida”’ will be given, Friday evening, 
April 7 and for the closing perform- 
ance April 22, also, two perform- 























In Borus Godunoff. 


i ances of Carmen, Wednesday matinee, 

i April 5 and Friday evening, April 14. 
“T] Trovatore”’ by Verdi, will be given 
on Wednesday evening, April 12. 

The artists include Johanna Gadski, 
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M. DIDUR, as Bori; 


With the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Frieda Hempel, Geraldine Farrar, Lou- 
ise Homer, Enrico Caruso, Sembach, 
Amato, Scotti, Ruysdael, Goritz, 
Jacques Urlus, and the sensations of 
the hour, Adamo Didur as Boris in 
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MARIA BARIENTOS, Coloratura Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Company 


“Boris Godunoff,” Carl Braun the 
wonderful basso in Wagnerian roles 
Maria Barrientos, the coloratura so- 


prano. 
Orders by mail for one or more per- 


formances, accompanied by check, will 
be filled immediately—Checks should 
be made payable to C. A. Ellis, and 
sent to the Boston Opera House. 
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MR. CARL BRAUN, Basso 


With the Metropolitan Opera Company 











PAGEANT OF BOSTON 


By JENNIE F. COPELAND 


This pageant was written and produced as the result of the study of Boston for one season 
by the Literary Department of the New Century Club of M. 


lt was given indoors with a setting of outdoor scenery. 


It is so simple that it can be 


managed by any ambitious club or school. The individual parts are so short that it did not 


require a great amount of time for rehearsal. 


The general expense was kept well under $25. Each one taking part furnished her own 
costume at a cost of from fifty cents to one dollar, except a few who preferred to hire their 


costumes. 


+ _ So many people were given something to do that much interest was aroused, and a real 
spirit of “team work” and “get-together” resulted. 


) | The time required for 


resentation is 1 hour and 25 minutes. 


It should move briskly 


and without waits between the scenes or episodes. All actors should enter from the same side 


and pass out by the opposite side. 


PROLOGUE BY THE SPIRIT OF BosTON 





Ye people of , here to see 

The story of Boston in Pageantry; 

All worry and care dismiss from your 
mind 

And I the thread of the play will un- 
wind. 

I, the Spirit of Boston, have power 

To bring back the past and all its rich 
dower. 

Left home, country, friends and all 
that men love. 

For God and for freedom to this land 
they came 

With no thought of riches, honor or 
fame. 

’Twas such men as these that built the 
free school. 

They sought for freedom from Eng- 
land’s harsh rule. 

Again they shed blood for righteous- 
ness’ sake 

When the cause of the slave was 
wavering at stake. 

These men had culture enshrined in 
their heart, 

Literature, learning, music and art; 

Each they pursued with the fondest 
devotion. 

Every new cause was hailed with emo- 
tion. 

That you too, may see the life that they 
led, 

I’ll call back the years that long since 
have fled. 


All rights reserved. 





From out the dim past four maidens 
appear 

Their dance performing by this pleas- 
ant mere. 

Then forth comes a brave the tale to 
relate 

How the white men have come who 
will steal their estate. 

Away in wild terror the maidens flee. 


Next William Blackstone, the Hermit, 
we see. 

Whose farm on Shawmut with good 
springs is blest. 

He sends for Winthrop, who by sick- 
ness distressed 

Glad, moves his people to Shawmut’s 
three hills. 

The Puritan heart now with sadness 
fills 

At the rollicking deeds of Morton’s 
band. 

A woman now on the scene arrives. 

For her views on religion the court con- 
trives 

To condemn and banish Anne Hutch- 
inson. 

Lest she be possessed by the Evil One. 

Anne Hibben’s condemned to be 
hanged as a witch. 

’Tis only her temper strung at high 
pitch. 

Though Mary Dyer God’s praises sang 

As Quaker she must on the gallows 
hang. 
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Tea-Party Man 


Now the years roll by until England’s 
Tea Tax 

Calls Indians forth with hatchet and 
ax. 

On the years pass till I stop to relate 

How men were roused by the dusky 
slaves’ fate. 

Now Clio’s curtain I’ll draw o’er this 
play, 

History gives place to Literaturer’s 
sway. 

First Cotton Mather of serious mien 

Tells the wonders of a world unseen. 

Next Mother Goose, spite of protests, 
sings; 

Thus fame and coin to her son-in-law 
brings. 

Now come the poets that we love so 
well; 

Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell. 

To show the work of a more modern 
hand 

I'll give you a scene from Margaret 
Deland. 

And lastly, Fine Arts I wish you to see 

Architecture, sculpture and painting, 
all three. 
Ere we depart let us all join and 
sing. 

“America’s” strains shall make this 
hall ring. 

(Exit Spirit of Boston.) 
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May-pole Dancers Town Crier 


PART I. 


First Episode. Coming of the White 
Man to Boston. 

(Enter the Heralds of History. They 
blow their horns to the four points of 
the compass and pass on.) 

Scene 1. (Enter four Indian maid- 
ens who dance until interrupted by the 
brave, who tells of the coming of the 
white men. This is done in panto- 
mime. In fright the maidens scamper 
off, followed by the brave. An Indian 
dance may be arranged to the music of 
MacDowell’s “An Indian Idyl.’’) 

Scene 2. (William Blackstone en- 
ters, looks about, motions to Indian 
who is without. Indian enters. Black- 
stone gives him his message to be taken 
to Winthrop.) (This is in pantomime.) 

Scene 3. (Adapted from the third 
chapter of Horace E. Scudder’s ‘Boston 
Town.’’) 


(Enter Winthrop and Isaac Johnson. 
They seat themselves on a log.) 

JoHNSON—I have been looking at 
this narrow river and have persuaded 
myself that it is a Jordan for our poor 
people of God, and that the promised 
land is on the other side of it. 

WintHrop—Have patience good 
Mr. Johnson. I doubt not that the 
way will be made plain to us. I have 
myself looked across the river with 
some thought and while you were 
absent in Salem, Mr. William Black- 




















































State House 


stone, who hath a dwelling there, came 
once to see me. He was a man of few 
words but I gleaned that Mishaumut 
(as the Indians called Tri-Mountain) 
was a fairer spot than this, moreover 
there was an abundance of water there. 
(Enter Indian with message which 
he hands to Winthrop. Indian stands 
by while Winthrop reads.) It is from 
Mr. Blackstone. There is verily a 
strange Providence that while we were 
speaking of him his message should 
come. 

JoHNsoN—What saith he? Read 
the message. The savage cannot un- 
derstand. 


WINTHROP (Reading)—-“ Worthy 
Mr. Winthrop :—It grieves me to know 
that there hath been much sickness in 
your company, for so I have learned 
from good Mr. Fuller and that more 
especially there is a dearth of good 
water. It is not so here but there are 
good springs and the country is pleas- 
ant to dwell in. If you will come hither 
with the Indian I will show you the 
Land. Your poor friend and servant, 
William Blackstone.’’) 

Seemeth it not that God is leading? 
Surely we will go with him. (Motions 
Indian to lead the way.) 

Second Episode. Puritan distaste 
for Levity. (adapted from the ‘‘ May- 
pole of Merry Mount,” in Hawthorne’s 
Twice Told Tales.) 

(Enter four men and four girls, two 
children and a musician. The men are 
carrying a May-pole and the girls are 
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waving garlands of flowers. All are 
singing “‘Come Lassies and Lads,” an 
old English air, arranged by Joseph C. 
Bridge. The May-pole, already on a 
frame, is put in place and held by the 
two children. The musician plays and 
the May-pole is wound and partly un- 
wound, when Gov. Endicott and one or 
two Puritans appear.) 

Enpicotr—Stand off ye companions 
of the Evil One. (They stand back 
crestfallen. Endicott tears down the 
May-pole.) There, there lies the only 
May-pole in New England. The 
thought is strong within me that, by its 
fall, is shadowed forth the fate of 
light and idle mirth-makers amongst 
us and our posterity. Amen. 

First Purrran—Amen. 

Seconp Purtran—Amen. Valiant 
Captain, what order shall be taken with 
the prisoners? 

Enpicotr—I thought not to repent 
me of cutting down a May-pole. Yet 
now I could find it in my heart to 
plant it again and give each of these 
bestial pagans one other dance around 
their idol. It would serve rarely for a 
whipping post. 

First Purrran—But there are trees 
enow. 

Enpicottr—True. Wherefore bind 
the heathen band and bestow on them 
a small matter of stripes apiece. Set 
them in stocks to rest themselves. 





Indian Maiden 
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1835 Girl Herald of History 


Further penalties, such as branding 
and cropping of ears shall be thought 
of hereafter. (Puritans drive off the 
dancers, using the garlands which they 
have taken from them.) 

Third Episode. Religious Perse- 
cution. 

Scene 1. (Enter Anne Hutchinson 
and Mary Dyer.) 


(Voice from without pronounces her 
sentence. The idea is that mentally 
she hears again what was said in the 
court-room.) 

“Therefore in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and in the name of the 
Church I do deliver you up to Satan 
that you may learn no more to blas- 
pheme, to seduce and to lie, and I do 
account you from this time faith to be 
a Heathen and a Publican and to be 
held of all the Brethren and Sisters of 
the Congregation and of others; there- 
fore I command you in the name of 
Christ and of this Church as a leper to 
draw yourself out of the Congrega- 
tion.” (Voice of mob without.) ‘Cruci- 
fy her, crucify her!” 

AnNnE Hourcuinson (Placing her 
hands over her ears)—Oh, shall I never 
cease to hear that ringing in my ears? 
Mary Dyer, these be stern times. 
Sometimes methinks that before many 
months some misfortune may overtake 
you. Qh, I shall be glad to leave this 
place and take refuge in Rhode Island. 





Colonial Man 


(Exeunt Anne Hutchinson and Mary 
Dyer.) 

Scene 2. (Enter two children fol- 
lowed by two women. First woman 
looks around and hastily draws chil- 
dren to one side.) 

First Woman—Hide you here, Pris- 
cilla and Deborah, Anne Hibben, the 
witch, is coming. 

(Enter Anne Hibben, haughtily. 
She passes to one side.) 

Seconp Woman (In a lower tone.) — 
Think you, Mistress Prichard, that 
Anne Hibben is really a witch? 

First Woman—They say that be- 
fore the week is out she will be tried 
and hanged for one. 

Srconp Woman—lIt is my belief that 
she is not so much possessed of the 
Devil as she is of a bad temper. 

Anne Hrspen (Angrily)—Because 
one woman happens to have a little 
more wit than another the people rise 
up and say that she is a witch or a 
scold. (Flaunts out. Others follow 
curiously and cautiously.) 

Scene 3. Town CrieER—Oyez, Oyez, 
Oyez. A public notice. Two cul- 
prits, John Ellis and Thomas Carpenter 
go to the stocks for a-breaking the 
peace. Oyez. Hear ye. One more no- 
tice. Oyez. On this common, at 
10 o’clock Mistress Mary Dyer, the 
Quakeress, will be hanged for witch- 
craft. Come all ye, gather to this 
place. (Exit.) 














Scene 4. (Enter two women.) 

First Woman—We are in time 
enough for the hanging surely. 

Seconp Woman—Yes, and me- 
thinks that Mary Dyer will really be 
hanged today. Bear you in mind that 
at the Quaker hanging a _ twelfth 
month gone, even after the two men 
were hanging and Mary Dyer had 
climbed the ladder and the rope was 
about her neck, a messenger came run- 
ning with a reprieve for her? 

First WomaNn—Well do I remember 
and that she was sent to Rhode Island. 
Would that she had staid there. They 
say that it is for returning that they 
are hanging her now. 

CuiLprEN (Enter shouting) They’re 
coming! They’re coming! 

(Enter Mary Dyer between two 
guards, followed by colonists.) 

First Guarp—Mary Dyer, will you 
not save yourself and leave the col- 
ony? 

Mary Dyer—Nay, I cannot, for in 
obedience to the will of the Lord I 
come and in His will I abide, faithful to 
death. 

Sreconp Guarp—Then is she guilty 
of her own blood. 

Mary Dyrer—No. I came to keep 
blood guiltiness from you, desiring you 
to repeal the unrighteous and unjust 
law of banishment upon pain of death 
made against the innocent servants of 
the Lord. Therefore my blood will be 
required at your hands. 





Colonial Woman 
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Herald of Art 


MINISTER—Mary Dyer, Mary Dyer, 
O, repent, O, repent, and be not so de- 
luded and carried away by the deceit 
of the Devil. 


Mary Dyrrer—Nay, man, I am not 
here to repent. 

First Guarp—Then lead her forth 
to the gallows. (Exeunt.) 

Fourth Episode. Pre-Revolutionary 
Days. 


Scene 1. 
Town Crier—Hear ye, Oyez. 
Hear ye. To all ye of this colony I 


bring news this day. Oyez. The 
British refuse to remove the heavy 
duty on tea. Oyez. The Mistresses of 
three hundred families in Boston have 
subscribed this day to a league bind- 
ing themselves not to drink any more 
tea until the Revenue Act is repealed. 
(Exit.) 

Scene 2. (This scene should be dark. 
Enter two men, Bowmen and Apple- 
ton, carrying a small chest.) 

APPLETON (Setting down the chest) 
—Zounds, Bowman. This chest is 
heavy. What’s in it? 

BowMan—Trophies. 

AppLeTon (Surprised)—Trophies? 

Bowman—Yes, trophies. (Unlocks 
and opens chest.) See here’s a war 
knife, an Indian head-dress, toma- 
hawks, blankets, beads— 

AppLETON—But why did you bring 
them here? 

Bowman (As two men with lanterns 
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enter)—Here come Codman and El- 
lis. Hey, Codman, what’s the news? 





Indian Brave 


CopMan—No use. The Governor 
refused a pass to the Francis Rotch 
and the tea ships cannot leave the har- 
bor. The British have sworn they'll 
make us pay the tax. 

APPLETON—They have, have they? 

BowmMan—We'll take the tea and 
brew it too. 

APPLETON, CopMAN and ELLIs— 
What? 

Bowman—It will be one good pot of 
tea and there’ll be a tempest in the 
teapot before we are through. 

ApPpLETON—Come now. What do 
you mean? Out with it. 

Bowman—lIf you do what I say, in 
an hour’s time England’s tea will be 
brewing in the harbor. (Opens chest 
and throws out contents.) Here, put 
these on. There are always Indians 
about on the street. Nobody’ll notice 
us. We'll go down to the wharf and 
with these good hatchets— 

Copman—We are with you. Make 
haste. 

E.uis—Got a hatchet for me? 

Copman—How do you fasten this 
blanket, anyhow? 

AppLeTon—Here, this way. [I'll 
help you. © 

Bowman—Get these things away 
from here quick. The Red Coats are 
coming. (Exeunt hastily. War whoops 
heard from without.) 


TT 


Gov. Endicott 





Cotton Mather 


Fifth Episode. Anti-Slavery Days. 

(Enter seven girls in groups. Eighth 
girl comes running in after the others. 

Mary (Before she appears)—Wait 
for me. 

Susan (Pointing off stage)—See! A 
hand-organ man and monkey. Let’s 
get him to play for us to dance. Sally, 
Polly and Susan run after him) Ho, 
Mister come play for us. (They re- 
turn with the hand-organ man and 
monkey.) 

JANE—Oh, girls show me the quad- 
rille you learned at dancing-school last 
night. I wanted to go but mother 
couldn’t take me. 

ELLEN—AII right, come on. Four 
of us will have to be boys. 

Susan—Well, count out and tie 
handkerchief on the arms of the boys. 
(Proceeds to do so.) 

Intry, mintry, cutry, corn, 

Apple seed and apple thorn. 

Wire, briar, limber, lock. 

Five mice in a flock. 

O.U.T. spells out goes she. 

E.ten—Now do as we do. (As they 
dance a colored woman comes along. 
She watches a few moments. When she 
goes out the monkey follows. Man goes 
after the monkey. Girls giggle.) (The 
monkey should be a toy one on top of 
organ. A string arranged so as not to 
be seen should lead from the monkey 
to the wing. This string should be 
pulled to remove the monkey.) 

JANE—Oh, girls, did you notice that 
woman? She belongs to the family that 
made so much trouble in Park St. 
Church. 

Mary—Oh, I know and they took 
it away from him. 

ANNE—Took what away from him, 
the church? 

















JanE—No, you ninny, the pew, of 
course. 

AnnE—Well, tell me about it. I 
don’t know what you are talking about. 
I haven’t heard. 

Mary—(Surprised)—You haven’t? 
Why somehow by trading, this colored 
man got a pew in the central aisle of 
Park St. Church. One Sunday he and 
his family occupied it and some of the 
people made an awful fuss. 

JANE— Yes, so much that the trustees 
looked up the title or whatever you call 
it and finally said that there was some 
mistake or something and that it 
didn’t belong to him. Father says it 
was just to satisfy some of the people. 

Susan—lI think it is a shame the way 
they treat them just because they are 
black. 

Harriet—I wish I were old enough 
to join the Boston Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. 

Potty—Your mother belongs to the 
B.F.A.S.S., doesn’t she, Jane? 

JanE—Yes, and it was on account of 
the awful meeting that mother couldn’t 
take me to dancing school, last night. 

Susan—Wasn’t it awful? 

Mary—Wasn’t it exciting? 

Harriet—My father was with Gar- 
rison in the carpenter’s shop. 

SaLtty—My father went to prison 
with him. 

AnnE—Do tell me all about it. My 
people are not Abolitionists and they 
wouldn’t tell me about it. (Girls stand 
back from her. Oh, you needn’t act 
that way, for I don’t agree with them 
one bit and if you have a Junior Anti- 
Slavery Society I’ll join. (Girls clap 
their hands.) 

Potty—Well, you know that the 
Boston Anti-Slavery Society had a 
meeting yesterday. It was advertised 
that Thompson, the Abolitionist, was 
to speak. 

ELLEN—Didn’t you see those hand- 
bills scattered around everywhere yes- 
terday, signed: “Friends of the Union?”’ 

AnnE Oh, those that said that a 
purse of $100 was offered as a reward 
to the person that would first lay vio- 
lent hands on Thompson? 
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ELLEN— Yes. Well, Thompson 
didn’t appear and they were so mad 
that some of the ladies said that the 
mob would be after Garrison and ad- 
vise him to get out quick. 

JanE—Mother said that she knew 
that something awful was going to 
happen. She said that she thought it 
would end in a fight between the Abol- 
itionists and the Friends of the Union. 

ANNE—I should have thought that 
if Garrison went out on the street some 
of the Friends of the Union would 
have caught him. 

Mary—Well, you keep still and let 
me tell you. He didn’t go out in the 
street but into the carpenter’s shop 
behind the hall and— 

HarRIET—Why it wasn’t that way 
at all— 

Mary—Yes it was and when the 
mob— 

Mary—Well, I guess I know for my 
father was there. Garrison went into 
the Liberator’s office adjoining the 
hall and father said that the Friends 
of the Union kicked the door down 
and then father and some of the others 
helped him into the carpenter’s shop. 

Potity—Didn’t he have to climb out 
of there by a ladder? 


Harriet—Yes, the mob got after 
him inside and he tried to escape and 
a crowd outside in Wilson’s Lane 
grabbed him— 


Susan—And they tied a tope around 
his body and dragged him— 

Harriet—And talked about hang- 
ing him— 

E.ten—And they tore his new suit 
of clothes off of him. 

Mary—Father said that if he and 
some of the others hadn’t got him into 
the old State House he didn’t know— 

Satty—That didn’t do any good. 
My father said that if they hadn’t 
smuggled him off to prison the mob 
would have burned the State House 
and killed Garrison. 

Ex.an—Goodness. See what time 
it is! 

Potty—Oh, my. We are late for 
school! (All run out.) 
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INTERLUDE 


Music—“Echoes of ’61” or some 
other War-time medley. 
PART II. 


(Enter the two Heralds of Litera- 
ture. They blow their horns as in 
Part I and pass on.) 

First Episode. 

Scene 1. Cotton Mather. (From 
“Natural Wonders of the Invisible 
World.’’) 

Cotton Maruer (Entering)—No 
one is near. I’ll read over my manu- 
script for the book that I am writing 
at the command of His Excellency, the 
Governor. (Takes the manuscript from 
under his gown.) In this I have indeed 
set myself to countermine the whole 
plot of the Devil against New England 
in every branch of it. (Reads) “The 
New Englanders are a people of God 
settled in those, which were once the 
Devil’s Territories, and it may easily 
be supposed that the Devil was ex- 
ceedingly disturbed when he perceived 
such a People here accomplishing the 
Promises of old made unto our Blessed 
Jesus, that He should have the utmost 
parts of the earth for His possessions. 
There was not a greater uproar among 
the Ephesians when the Gospel was 
first brought among them, the Powers 
of the Air (after whom the Ephesians 
walked) when the Silver Trumpet of the 
Gospel here made the joyful sound. The 
Devil thus irritated, immediately tried 
all sorts of methods to overturn this 
poor plantation and so much of the 
church as was fled into this wilderness 
immediately found the serpent cast 
out of his mouth a flood for the carry- 
ing of it away. I believe that never 
were more satanical devices used for 
the unsettling of any people under the 
sun, than what have been employed 
for the exterpation of the vine which 
God hath here planted, casting out 
the heathen, and preparing a room be- 
fore it and causing it to take deep root 
and fill the land, so that it sent its 
boughs unto Atlantic Sea eastward 
and its branches unto the Connecticut 
River westward and the hills were cov- 
ered with the shadow thereof. But 





those attempts of Hell have hitherto 
been abortive, many an Ebenezer has 
been erected unto the praise of God, 
by His poor people here, and having 
obtained help from God we continue 
to this day. Wherefore the Devil is 
now making one more attempt upon 
us, an attempt more difficult, more 
surprising, and more snarled with un- 
intelligible circumstances than that 
which we have hitherto encountered. 


We have been advised by some cred- 
itable Christians, yet alive, that a 
malefactor, accused of witchcraft as 
well as murder, and executed in this 
place more than forty years ago, did 
then give notice of an horrible plot 
against the country by witchcraft and 
a foundation of witchcraft then laid 
which if it were not seasonably dis- 
covered would probably blow up and 
pull down all the churches in the coun- 
try. And we have now with horror seen 
the discovery of such a witchcraft. 
An army of devils is horribly broken 
upon this place, which is the center and 
after a sort the first born of our Eng- 
lish settlements; and the houses of 
the good people there are filled with 
the doleful shrieks of their children and 
servants, tormented by invisible hands, 
with tortures altogether preternat- 
ural.” (Folds up manuscript.) 

That goes very well. And since the 
Devil does begrudge us all manner of 
good and does among us all manner of 
woes I will mention in my book special 
woes with which the Devil does usu- 
ally inflict the world. 

lst. There are plagues: pestilen- 
tial and contagious diseases. ’Tis the 
Devil does oftimes invade us with 
them. ¢ 

2d. Wars: Wars do oftimes furnish 
him with some thousands of souls in 
one morning from one acre of ground. 

3d. Storms: The Devil understands 
well how to make a tempest, whence 
perhaps it is that thunder storms are 
observed to break upon churches more 
often than any other building. Very 
good thoughts these. I will hasten to 
my house to write them down. (Exit.) 


































































Scene 2. (Enter Mother Goose with 
baby in her arms.) 

Moruer Goose (Singing)— 

Hey diddle diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle. 

The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see such 
sport, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 

ELizaBeru FLEET (Enters)—Mother, 
mother. Will you stop singing or try- 
ing to? You are driving Thomas crazy. 
He says it it as bad to have you singing 
in the garden under his window as it is 
in the house and the neighbors are 
complaining. 

Morner Goose—There Elizabeth. 
You go into the house and tend to your 
baking. If Thomas smells the dinner 
cooking I guess he’ll feel better. (Baby 
cries.) There now precious, you do 
want Grandmother to sing. (Sings) 
Goosy, goosy— 

E.izaBeTH—But mother, you have 
been out here all the morning. You 
must be tired. Let me take the baby, 
(Tries to take the baby), while you 
go and rest. 

Moruer Goose (Pushing her off)— 
No, no. Don’t interrupt me. (Sings) 
Goosy, goosy— 

Tuomas Freer (From within)— 
Elizabeth. 

Moruer Goose (Stopping to listen) 
—What’s he want now? 

E.izaBetH—Yes, Thomas. (Exit 
Elizabeth.) 

Tuomas Fieet (From within)— 
Show Mother Goose my new book and 
see how she feels then. 

Moruer GoossE—What’s that man 
been doing now? He isn’t in the habit 
of showing me his new books as soon 
as they are printed. (Baby cries.) 
There, there. Now listen while Mother 
Goose sings about 

Goosy, goosy gander 

Where shall I wander? 

Up stairs, down stairs, 

And in my lady’s chamber. 

Evizasetu (Enters with “Mother 
Goose”’ book.)—Thomas wants you to 
see his new book. 
fe Moruer Goose (Reading)—‘‘Songs 
ofgthe Nursery or Mother Goose’s 
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Melodies for Children.” Printed by 
T. Fleet at his printing house, Pudding 
Lane, 1719. Price two coppers.” Well, 
I never. (Reads again) “Mother 
Goose’s Melodies.” Here Elizabeth, 
take the baby. (Looks at book curious- 
ly, finds and sings) 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son 

Stole a pig and away he run. 
(Still examining the book.)—What 
made Thomas do it? Put my name on 
the front of a book? The idea. What 
did he do it for anyway, Elizabeth? 

ExizaBeTuH (Looking cautiously to- 
ward house. In half whisper)—I 
think, mother, it was to sort of get 
even with you for singing so much. 
You won’t sing so much will you? 

MortuHEerR Goose—Of course I shall 
sing to my precious grandson just the 
same. (Baby cries.) Here give me the 
baby. Hear him cry for his grand- 
mother. There, there, we will go in 
and congratulate your daddy on his 
new book. (Goes off singing.) 

Second Episode. 19th Century Poets 
in Boston. 


Scene 1. From Longfellow’s ‘“Evan- 

geline.”’ 
Someone behind the scene reads 

while the scene is acted in pantomime. 
(Enter Evangeline.) 

Half-way down to the shore Evange- 
line waited in silence, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong in 
the hour of affliction 

Calmly and sadly she waited, until the 
procession approached her. 
(Enter Gabriel.) 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel, 
pale with emotion. 

Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly 
running to meet him, 

Clasped she his hands, and laid her 
head on his shoulder, and whispered, 

“Gabriel! be of good cheer! for if we 
love one another 

Nothing in truth can harm us, what- 
ever mis-chances may happen.” 

Smiling she spake these words; then 
suddenly paused, for her father 
(Enter Evangeline’s father.) 

Saw she slowly advancing. Alas! how 
changed was his aspect! 
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Gone was the glow from his cheek, and 
the fire from his eye, and his footstep 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the 
heavy heart in his bosom. 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped 
His neck and embraced him, 

Speaking words of endearment where 
words of comfort availed not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved 
on the mournful procession. 

(Exeunt.) 

Scene 2. From Longfellow’s “Hia- 

watha.”’ 
(Enter Hiawatha.) 

Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 

Learned their names and all their 
secrets, 

How they built their nests in summer, 

Where they hid themselves in winter, 

Talked with them whene’er he met 
them, 

Called them ‘“ Hiawatha’s chickens.” 


Forth into the forest straightway, 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly with his bow and arrow. 
Then upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 
(Hiawatha dashes out to claim his 
victim.) 
Scene 8. From Lowell’s “Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” 
(Enter leper and crouches at one 
side. Sir Launfal enters.) 
As Sir Launfal made morn through the 
the darksome gate, 
He was ‘ware of a leper, crouched by 
the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned 
as he sate; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 
The sunshine went out of his soul with 
a thrill, 
The flesh ’neath his armor ’gan shrink 
and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood 
still 
Like a frozen waterfall; 


For thisman, so foul and bent of stature, 
— harshly against his dainty na- 
ure, 
And seemed the one blot on the sum- 
mer morn,— 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in 
scorn. (Exit.) 


= leper raised not the gold from the 

ust; 

“Better to me the poor man’s crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor, 

Though I turn me empty from his 
door; 

That is no true alms which the hand 
can hold; 

He gives only the worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty.” 
(Exit leper.) 


Scene 3. From Whittier’s “Barefoot 
Boy.” (Enter barefoot boy.) 
Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons. 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lips, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 

With the sunshine on thy face, 

Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 

From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Price thou art,—the grown-up man 

Only is a publican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 

Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye— 

Outward sunshine, inward joy; 

Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 
(Exit barefoot boy.) 


Scene 4. From Holmes’ “Last Leaf.’’ 
(Enter old man.) 
I saw him once before, 
As hé passed by the door; 
And again 
The pavement-stones resound 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 




















But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

And it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 
But his old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer. 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 

(Exit old man.) 

Third Episode. 20th Century Prose. 
From “The Awaking of Helena 
Richie.” By Margaret Deland. Chap- 
ter 10. (Copyright, 1905, 1906, by 
Harper & Brothers.) 

(Enter David and Helena Richie. 
She leads him to the rabbit-hutch to 
show him the rabbits.) 

Davio>—What are their names? 

Mrs. Ricuie—They haven’t any 
names; you can name them if you like. 

Davip—TI shall call them Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Ricute (After a pause.)—You 
came to Old Chester in the stage with 
Mr. Pryor. He told me you were a very 
nice little boy. 

Davip—How did he know? 

Mrs. Ricu1e—He is very nice him- 


self. 

Davin (Meditating)—Is that gentle- 
man my enemy? 

Mrs. Ricnie—Of course not. 

Davin—I’m glad. 

Mrs. Ricuie—Mr. Pryor is no- 
body’s enemy. (David turns to the 
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rabbits.) Why did you think that he 
was your enemy? 

Davin—I just hoped that he wasn’t; 
I don’t want to love him. 

Mrs. Ricu1rze—What! 

Davio—If he was my enemy, I’d 
have to love him, you know. (David 
turns to the rabbits.) They ought to 
have fresh water. (Mrs. Richie reaches 
into the hutch for the battered pan. 
She watches David as he goes out and 
returns, holding the pan in both hands, 
walking very slowly.) 

Datip—Are there any snakes in 
this grass? A snake is the only insect 
I am afraid of. 

(Mrs. Richie stoops down and cud- 
dies him reassuringly and leads him 


off. 
: PART III. 

Enter two Heralds of Art and blow 
their horns as in parts I and II and 
pass on. 

Architecture. Enter Charles Bul- 
finch with a small model of the State 
House. He comes down front and 
passes on. 

Sculpture. Enter Thomas Ball with 
a small model of the statue of Washing- 
ton on horseback. Comes down front 
and passes on. 

(Curtain.) 

A procession of those taking part 
should now be formed and march 
around the hall. During this time the 
stage should be cleared of scenery and 
the tableau of Sargent’s Prophets ar- 
ranged on a raised platform at the 
back of the stage. 

(Curtain rises.) 

The pageant procession marches to 
the stage and forms in front of the 
Prophets for the final tableau. 

Close by audience and cast singing 
‘‘America.”’ 

(Curtain.) 





Final Tableau 
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NOTES ON COSTUMES 

SPIRIT OF BOSTON—Long Grecian robe of white cheesecloth. Hair flowing and chapletted 
with a circlet of gold stars. (Hair should be sham on the day of the pageant.) 
White stockings and sandals. Carries staff bearing flag. 

HERALDS—Two Heralds of History—Light emgper cambric dresses, trimmed with bands of 
gilt passe-partout paper. Cape vem cap trimmed with ermine. The ermine may be 
made from bands of cotton, with s of black yarn. Banner of same cambric and gilt. 
Device on banner—hour glass cut ved lack cambric. Trumpets are made by soldering 
small funnels on curtain rods and gildi 
a poco of Literature—Dresses of red cambric, with black bands. Device—ink 

ttle an 
Heralds of Art—Dresses of light green cambric and silver. Device—palette and brushes. 

INDIAN MAIDS—Dresses of tan khaki cloth. Slash cloth for fringe. Wear plenty of beads. 
Tan stockings. Moccasins. A band of cheesecloth, red, green or blue, is bound about 
the forehead. Same color should fasten the braids. Quill of contrasting color. Mac- 
Dowell’s “An Indian Idyl” is suggested as music for the dance. 

INDIAN BRAVE—Costume may be made of tan khaki or burlap. Head-dress may be bor- 
rowed from child’s Indian play costume. 

GOV. WINTHROP—Grave man of 40. Puritan costume, with cape and neck ruff. Full 


beard. 

BLACKSTONE—Tall, slender man of 30. Hat gray. Coat, a frock coat with a broad belt 
and a buckle in front. Carries long staff. 

PURITAN MEN—Full bloomers, belted coat. Boy’s Norfolk suit serves the Black 
ribbon at the knee. Broad white collar and cuffs. White tape for tie at throat. Puritan 
hats can be made of black cambric, dull side out. Several thicknesses of newspaper 
make a good stiffening. Run a wire around = brim. Buckles may be cut from paste- 
board and covered with silver passe-partout 

PURITAN oo of black or | ied co oe cambric. Skirts full. Both men and 
women m ay wear Ca 

PURITAN CHILDRE < ee Jong, similar to women’s. 

dh mg a. White wig. Black velvet skull-cap. 

aca eet | ADS—Costume similar to the Puritans, except the lads wear bright 

tockings and bright ribbons at the knee. Lace collars and cuffs. Tam o’shanter caps. 

MERRYM UNT LASSIES—Simple full skirts of dull green, violet, blue and gray cambric, 
- side out. Deep girdle of same. White square-necked waist, with soft semi-full 


MEN OF THE TEA PARTY—Knee breeches. Riding breeches may be used. Black eveni 
coats turned back and fastened with ony the ee om furnish the coats. Frock coats turn 
back and having large Colonial pockets basted on may also be used. Vests can easily be 
made from any flowered cotton material. 

TOWN CRIER—If the same person takes the part both times, a slight change of costume 
should be made. The first time the hair should be worn loose to the shoulders. The sec- 
ond time it should be in a queue. Add a short cape to the coat the second time. 

GIRLS OF 1835—Old-fashioned dresses, pec they have long, full sleeves and a long 
waist, will do. They should be 10 inches from the floor.The Pas talettes, either white or 
the color of the dress, are indispensable. White stocki allet or other heelless sli 

pers fastened on by cross-gartering with black ribbon. oke bonnets. Hair in pig-tails. 

COLORED WOMAN AND CHILD should be dressed somewhat according to the style of 
the time. 

HAND ORGAN MAN—If hand organ is not procurable, a box with a bright cloth thrown 
over it will do. Fasten a stick underneath for support. A small portable organ played 
somewhat behind the scene will furnish the music. 

COTTON MATHER—College gown. Elaborate white wig. These white wigs may be made 
by tacking cotton onto a fitted muslin foundation. A prevent the cotton from coming 
off i in bits, cover with white illusion on the outside. 

MOTHER GOOSE AND ELIZABETH GOOSE—Liberty may be taken to costume these as 
the producer sees fit. 

EVANGELINE—Full skirt, with or without paniers. Peasant bodice. Ruffled cap 

= to Puritan, but without collar and cuffs. Broad-brimmed, bpbaentned 


t 

EVANGELINE’S FATHER—Large hat. Long gray hair. Full beard. Long ca ~ 

SIR LAUNFAL—This costume is rather difficult for amateurs and may well be ; ~ 
can be made by making the coat of mail of metallic paper. The coat should be worn 
over a tunic. 

LEPER—Drape with a sheet. 

THE MODEL OF THE STATE HOUSE may be made of pasteboard. 

The Club in M. was fortunate enough to have someone who could model a small replica of 
the b> ea statue. A model of this or some other Boston statue can probably be 


THE PR PROPHETS—A small colored picture of the Prophets can be procured at the Public 
Library. Use this to get the pose and coloring. Sheets, shawls, bed-spreads, army blan- 
kets, portieres, etc., will be found useful for draping. 


Further information in regard to costumes and to producin the pageant may be obtained 
by consulting “Patriotic Plays and Pageants for Young People” by Constance D’arcy Mackay. 
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WATCHING ONE MORE WAR 





ENGLISH WOMEN AT MILL WORK 








JUSTICE 


A Prison Play 


By 
| JOHN GALSWORTHY 
with JOAN BARRYMORE 


JOHN BARRYMORE 


In Galsworthy’s ‘‘Justice’’ now appearing at the Plymouth Theatre 























DANTE, AN INTERPRETATION 


DANTE, AN INTERPRETATION 
By WILLIAM JUSTIN MANN 


If Dante in the Purgatorio inter- 
prets Liberty and the Freedom of the 
Will, he also interprets Beauty. In 
the Inferno all is hideous and repul- 
sive; in the Purgatorio we come at 
once to the light of oriental sapphire 
hue, to Casella the sweet singer, to 
Belacqua, with memories of his little 
music-shop, and of the instruments he 
carved so deftly. Here we meet Sor- 
dello, who recalls the sweetness of 
Provencal song. But, above all, here 
we see those glorious sculptured walls 
and pavements which make the first 
twelve cantos of the Purgatorio so 
delightful. These cantos bring to us 
hints of an interpretation of the real 
Florence of the time of Dante, and of 
the real life that Dante lived there. 
The Guelf and Ghibelline feuds and 
strifes were not all of that life. Do 
we not here come to the real heart of 
the Poet, the real heart of the man 
who was the friend of Giotto, and 
who must have known Cimabue and 
Arnolfo so well? Scant note seems 
anywhere to be made of this side of 
Dante’s life. And yet the years of his 
public service were the years when the 
Florence, as we know it, was really 
planned and indeed put well on its 
way. Santa Croce, Santa Maria del 
Fiave, the Palazza Vecchio, the Walls 
of Florence—all these were the work 
of Arnolfo, employed and supported 
by the governing councils or bodies of 
Florence. In these councils Dante 
took his part, and in them he was ac- 
tive for five or six years, dating from 





about 1295. In the records of these 
councils we find the frequent “Dante 
Alighieri consuluit,’ which gives us 
evidence of his presence and of his 
participation in the deliberations and 
in the rote. Why is Dante silent as 
to all this? Why does he never once 
mention the name of Arnolfo, or the 
wonderful work that was going on in 
Florence? It was suggested in a pre- 
vious paragraph that we should come 
to find a meaning in the silences of 
Dante. Perhaps we can find a mean- 
ing here, and the real answer to the 
question we have asked may be that 
it was all too new and too dear to his 
heart to permit him to speak about it. 
It is easy to believe that Dante’s whole 
heart was bound up in the work that 
was making, and was in the future 
to make Florence so beautiful. That 
may have been one of the reasons why 
he was willing to enter into a career 
of public life which must have been 
distasteful to his sensitive and finely 
moulded nature, and especially dis- 
tasteful in such troublous times. We 
shall do well to dismiss the thought 
that he may have been governed by 
vain ambitions, and we probably shall 
approach nearer the truth if we hold 
that he acted both from a sense of po- 
litical responsibility and from a sense 
of opportunity to forward the beauti- 
fying and reconstruction of the city 
he loved so well. And then to be driv- 
en out, and treated as he was! It 
seems as if, after that, he could not 
mention these things. The hurt was 
too deep, the sting too bitter. It is a 
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significant fact that the resolves in 
the Florentine Councils for the re- 
building of Santa Maria del Fiore are 
practically contemporaneous with 
Dante’s entrance into public life. We 
have the sasso di Dante, the stone on 
which he used to sit and watch the 
progress of the work, that stone 
which is a memorial of his interest in 
the rebuilding of the Cathedral. We 
know that Dante was old enough to 
have been present on the alleged occa- 
sion when Ceinabue’s picture of the 
Virgin, just completed for the church 
of Santa Maria Novella, was ‘carried 
in solemn procession through the 
streets of Florence, with sound of 
trumpets and other festal demonstra- 
tions, from the house of Cimabue to 
the church portals.’ It is even said 
that he took lessons from Cimabue in 
drawing, and perhaps painting. We 
know that when he was an exile at 
Ravenna, he brought it about that Gi- 
otto should be sent for from Ferrara, 
and should be given a commission at 
Ravenna that would enable the two 
friends to renew their intimacy. But 
how little there is of all this in the 
Divina Commedia! Just the few fa- 
mous lines in the Purgatorio: 
“Credette Cimabue nella pintura 
Teneo lo campo, ed ova ha Giotto il 
grido, 
Si che la fama di colui oscura.” 
(Purg. xi-94-96) 
In painting Cimabue thought that he 
Should hold the field, now Giotto has 
the cry, 
So that the other’s fame is growing 
dim.” 

Just these few lines, and that is all! 
That is the sole reference, and the 
name of Annalfo nowhere appears in 
the Commedia. Yet he who tells us 
that on one occasion while thinking 
of Beatrice, he drew an angel, he 
whom we may believe to have in- 
spired much of the best work of 
Giotto, he who became, two centuries 
later, the inspirer of Michael Angelo, 
has not failed to give us his interpre- 
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tation of the mission of art. Indeed, 
he could not truly interpret his era 
without taking account of the spirit 
of art and beauty that was moulding 
it. It was the age of Cathedral build- 
ing, commencing even as far back as 
the eleventh century. It was the age 
when Niccola and Giovanni Pisano 
were creating modern sculpture. And 
so Dante has made those wondrous 
carvings beneath the feet and by the 
side of those who are toiling up the 
steeps of Purgatory. Virgil and 
Dante have come up from a hazard- 
ous passage through a rifted rock, 
and, as they reach the plain, they see 
the embankment round about— 

“To be of marble white, and adorned 
With sculptures, that not only Poly- 

cletus, 
But nature’s self, had there been put 
to shame.” 

There was the angel who came 
down to earth with the glad tidings 
of peace, and there the Holy Virgin 
Mary. The ark of the covenant is 
seen, drawn by oxen, and surrounded 
by people singing, who are so life- 
like that the senses hesitate and say 
“No,” and then, “Yes, they sing!” 
So with the smoke of the frankin- 
cense, though the eyes and nose are 
not discordant here but both say 
“Yes.” David, the Psalmist, goes 
before, dancing, with girded loins, 
while Michael from the window of a 
palace looks on disdainfully. The 
Emperoro Trojan next is seen, with 
his cavalieres about him, and with 
golden banners on which the eagles 
seem moving visibly in the wind. At 
his bridle stands a poor woman, in 
an attitude of grief, and demanding 
vengeance for her dead son. 

And, further on, the pathway be- 
neath them is similarly adorned. 
Pallas and Mars, clad in armor, and 
gazing at the severed members of the 
giants; Nimrod, standing as if be- 
wildered at the foot of the tower of 
Babel; Niobe, with her twice seven 
children slain; Saul, fallen upon his 
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sword; Arachne, even then half spi- 

der, in the web she has wrought ; The 

rout of the Assyrians; Troy in ashes 

—where were ever seen such works 

as these? Well does Dante exclaim: 

“Who e’er of pencil master was or 

stile, 

That could portray the shades and 

traits which there 

Would cause each subtle genius to 

admire? 

Dead seemed the dead, the living 

seemed alive; 

Better than I saw not who saw the 

truth, 

All that I trod upon while bowed I 

went.” 
Purg. xii-64-69) 

And now an angel, beautiful, and 
clad in white, with countenance like 
“the tremulous morning star,” comes 
to meet them. And, after that, Dante 
feels the ascent to be easy, as though 
some weight had been lifted from 
him. And when he turns to Virgil 
for the reason, he finds that one of 
the seven P’s, the signs of guilt, has 
been removed from off his forehead 
by the Angel who smote him with 
its wings. Through the ministry of 
art and beauty, the first step in puri- 
fication has been accomplished. 

The Purgatorio is full of beauties 
and of deep spiritual meanings. How 
sweet the melody that brings before 
us the tender melancholy of the new 
pilgrim on the sea, who has just left 
his dear friends behind him: 

“Eva gia l’ora che volge ’1 disio 
A’ naviganti e intenerisce il cuore, 
Lo di c’ han detto a’ dolciamici 

addio ; 

E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano, 
Che paia 1 giorno pianger che si 

muore.” 
(Purg. viii-1-6) 

Now was the hour that turns back 

desire 

In the travellers by sea, and melts 

the heart, 

The day that they have said to 


their sweet friends adieu ; 

And the new pilgrim feels the tender 

sting of love, 

If in the distance he doth hear a 

bell 

That seems as if it mourns the 

dying day. 

What would we not give to hear 
the strains of music which Casella set 
to Dante’s Song of Love: 

“Amor, che nella meute mi ragiona, 
Commincio egli allor si dolcemente, 
Che la dolcezza ancor dentro mi 

snona.” 
(Purg. II 112-114) 

Love, that within my mind to me 

doth speak, 

Thus did he then commence to sing 

so sweetly, 

That doth the sweetness still with- 

in me sound.” 

How the prophetic hour, just .be- 
fore the dawn, is brought to us: 
“And in the hour, before the morn, 
When wakes the swallow’s note for- 

lorn, 

Happly amid her singing 

Her woes to memory bringing, 
The hour when loosed from thought 

our mind 

Leaves pilgrim-like her flesh behind, 
And borne along in dreams 
Almost a prophet seems, 

Even then to me was vision given.” 

(Purg. ix-13-19 Shadwell’s tr.) 

How we rejoice in “the trembling 
light on the distant sea;” and how 
gently “il mio maestro” spreads his 
hands upon the dewy grass, and then 
wipes from Dante’s tearful cheeks 
the stains the Inferno had left there. 
And when at length Dante beholds 
once more the face of Beatrice, when 
he is plunged within the waters of 
Lethe and Eunoe, he returns from 
that most holy water, as he tells us: 
“Regenerate, in the manner of new 

trees 

That are renewed with a new foliage, 

Pure and disposed to mount unto the 

stars.” 

The third division of the Divine 
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Comedy is much less read than either 
of the others. Perhaps it is as well 
so. It is no place for irreverent feet 
to tread. Let whosoever approaches 
here remember it is holy ground. 
Let the eye be sure it can endure the 
intensity of light. St. Augustine tells 
us that the parent eagle is wont to 
take its young far up into the air, in 
its talons, and turn their eyes towards 
the sun. The eaglet that can endure 
the light is recognized as of the true 
brood ; but the one whose eye quivers 
and fails, is allowed to drop from the 
height, and thus perish. So it is only 
those of the true brood of spiritual 
insight who can endure or appreciate 
the radiance of the Paradiso. But to 
the rightful heirs of the inheritance, 
-it brings the keenest joy. Dante him- 
self felt that he was beholding glories 
too great for speech to reveal, that 
he was dealing with thoughts and 
. themes too profound for utterance, 
with things that cannot be put into 
words : 
“Within that heaven which most his 
light receives 
Was I, and things beheld which to 
repeat 
Nor knows, nor can, who from 
above descends.” 
(Par. 1-4-6) 
And so at times he tells that he 
must needs pass on without describ- 
ing, and at the close, speech and pen 
fail him to utter the final vision that 
he sees. 
“How can the less the greater com- 
prehend ? 
Or finite reason reach infinity? 
For what could fathom God is more 
than He.” 
(Dryden, Religio Laici, 39) 
Yet we may with humble and 
teachable spirits strive to find inter- 
pretations in this supreme Cantica of 
the great Florentine. The theme of 


the Paradiso is the coming of the 
human will into harmony with the 
Divine Will, into harmony with God. 
This is indeed the theme of the whole 
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Divina Commedia. But in its pre- 
vious divisions Dante shows us how 
he had to pass through the Inferno 
so that he might learn to see sin as 
it really is, and so that it should for- 
ever lose all taste of sweetness for 
him; and that he was forced to toil 
up the steep aspects of Purgatory in 
a process of gradual purification. He 
enters into the Paradiso only after 
this process of purification has been 
completed; after he has been girded 
with the smooth reed of repentance; 
after the stains have been washed 
from off his face; after Virgil has 
declared his will to be free, straight, 
and sound, and has crowned and 
mitred him ruler over himself; and, 
finally, after the waters of Lethe and 
Eunoe have purified and renewed 
him. And now he is ready for in- 
struction as to the deeper things of 
human personality in its ascent to the 
divine. 

How strange it seems! Here are 
Dante and Beatrice together, after 
all these years; the lightnings flash 
from her eyes into his, and he feels 
the blame of love, but it is a divine 
love that seeks for wisdom; and so 
their discourse is in the higher realm 
of Philosophy and Ethics. We must 
remember that if Beatrice was to 
Dante the same maiden he first saw 
at a May-day party at the house of 
her father, Folco Portinari, the same 
maiden from whom a glance more 
kindly than usual had sufficed to fill 
him with unutterable happiness, she 
was also to him the representative or 
embodiment of Theology, and of that 
Divine’ Love which links the human 
with*God himself. And so their talk 
turns to the fundamental problem of 
the human will. Beatrice is the 
teacher, and in her argument she 
says to Dante: 

“The greatest gift that in his largess 
God 


Creating made, and unto his own 
goodness 
Nearest conformed, and that which 























he doth prize 
Most highly, is the freedom of the 
will 

Wherewith the creatures of intel- 

ligence 

Both all and only were and are en- 

dowed.” (Par. v, 19-24.) 

But this free dom of the will can 
only bring happiness as it comes into 
harmony with the Divine Will. Pic- 
carda, the sister of Corso Donati, that 
Piccarda who had been snatched so 
violently from the convent, and with 
whom Dante conversed almost as 
soon as he reached the first star, had 
already declared this truth to Dante 
in what has been called the most fa- 
mous line of the Paradiso: 

“In la sua volontade e nostra pace.” 
(Par. iii, 8-5.) 
“In His will is our peace.” 

How the high discourse rolls along 
in those wonderful talks of Dante 
with Beatrice! They have ascended 
to the second sphere, the Heaven of 
Mercury; Dante has had long con- 
verse with the Emperor Justinian; 
and now he turns again to Beatrice— 
“ ... like a little child who always 

runs 
For refuge there where he confideth 
most.” (Par. xxii, 2-3.) 

And she, with a smile, “such as 
would make one happy in the fire,” 
talks of Adam, of the Fall of Man, 
and of Redemption! And again she 
teaches Dante that the will is free, 
that man is so endowed that he is fit 
for heavenly things, and can obtain 
the prize unless he sell his birthright. 
And Dante looks up in her face and 
catches the music of her words as she 


says: 
“Goodness Divine, which from itself 
doth spurn 
All envy, burning in itself so 
sparkles 
That the eternal beauties it un- 
folds. 


With all these things hath advantaged 
been 
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The human creature, and if one be 
wanting, 
From his nobility he needs must 
fall. 
’Tis sin alone which doth disfran- 
chise him, 
And render him unlike the Good 


Supreme.” (Par. vii, 64-80.) 
Dante was human, and as the Par- 
adiso spreads out its cantos we come 
upon a cry for human recognition of 
his toils, that may well detain us for 
a moment. We find it in the famous 
opening lines of Canto xxv— 
“If ere it happens that the Poem 
Sacred 

To which both heaven and earth 

have set their hand, 

So that it many a year hath made 

me lean, 
O’ercome the cruelty that bars me out 

From the fair sheepfold, where a 

lamb I slumbered, 

An enemy to the wolves that war 

upon it; 
With other voice forthwith, with 
other fleece, 

Poet will I return, and at my font 

Baptismal will I take the laurel 

crown.” 

We know that the cry was un- 
availing, and the ashes of Dante still 
lie in exile at Ravenna, albeit his na- 
tive Florence strove by tardy repent- 
ance to recover them. We pause at 
this human cry because Dante paused 
here in his Poem, and also to make 
note of the fact that this twenty-fifth 
Canto, to which we have now turned, 
is one of those last thirteen cantos of 
the Paradiso which were missing af- 
ter the death of the Poet, but which 
were subsequently recovered. 

The theme of these last cantos of 
the Paradiso, is Love, that Love 
whose transcendence only the puri- 
fied can know. Dante has seen that 
love revealed in the smile of Beatrice 
which has been as heaven to him. 
But Beatrice is soon to leave him to 
another guide, that he may gaze di- 
rect upon another Love higher even 
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than hers. How much that smile of 
Beatrice has meant to him. It is like 
the smile on a mother’s face which 
the child grown to manhood or wom- 
anhood, has watched so long, and 
when the hour comes that it is taken 
away the only comfort is to look up 
at the windows of Heaven and dream 
of that face as still looking down up- 
on us and waiting for us, ever irra- 
diated by that same tender light of 
love. Now that he is so soon to be 
parted from her, how Dante dwells 
upon that smile of Beatrice: 
“For as the sun the sight that trem- 
bles most, 
Even so the memory of that sweet 
smile 
My mind depriveth of its very self. 
From the first day that I beheld her 
face 
In this life, to the moment of this 
look, 
The sequence of my sin has ne’er 
been severed : 
But now perforce this sequence must 
desist 
From following her beauty with 
my verse, 
As every artist at his uttermost.” 
(Par. xxx. 25-33) 
And now Beatrice speaks to him: 
ee “We from the greatest 
body 


Have issued to the heaven that is 
pure light; 
Light intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true good replete with 
ecstasy, 
Ecstasy that transcendeth every 
sweetness.” 
(Par. xxx. 38-42) 
A living light flashes about Dante, 
of such effulgence that it takes from 
him the power of sight. And he 
hears again the voice of Beatrice, 
saying: 
“Ever the Love which quieteth this 
heaven 
Welcomes 
salute, 
To make the candle ready for its 
flame.” 


into itself with such 
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And now Dante feels himself up- 
lifted above his own power. A new 
vision is enkindled within him, of 
such sort that he can hear all intensi- 
ties of light, and after that, he tells 
us: 

“And light I saw in fashion of a 
river 

Fulvid with its effulgence, twixt 

two banks 

Depicted with an admirable Spring. 
Out of this river issued living sparks, 

And on all sides sank down into 


the flowers, 
Like unto rubies that we set in 
gold; 
And then, as if inebriate with the 
odors, 


They plunged again into the won- 
drous torrent, 
And as one entered issued forth 
another.” 
(Par xxx 61-69) 
And the scene changes into greater 
pomp, and the flowrets and the 
sparks are transformed into the 
Courts of Heaven made manifest. 
Dante sees the vision of the Eternal 
Rose: 
“And as a hill in water at its base 


Mirrors itself, as if to see its 
beauty. 

When affluent most in verdure and 
in flowers, 

So ranged aloft all round about the 
light, 


Mirrored I saw in more ranks 
than a thousand 
All who above there have from us 


returned. 
And if the lowest row collect within 
it 
So great a light, how vast the am- 
plitude 
Is of this Rose in its extremest 
leaves!” 


(Par. xxx, 109-117) 
Dante gazes long at the host of 
those whom Christ had saved, and 
who were thus ranged before him in 
tiers or circles, like unto the petals 
of a snow white rose. He turns to 
question Beatrice, but she has gone, 
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and in her place he finds an old man 
—the sainty Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Many things are now taught to Dante 
and the moment comes when be gazes 
direct upon the Light Eternal, and 
his countenance becomes even blend- 
ed with the Glory Infinite. And this 
is what he tells us that Light revealed 
to him: 

“T saw that in its depth far down is 

lying, 

Bound up with love together in one 

volume 

What through the universe 

leaves is scattered.” 

And as Dante still gazes at the 
High Light, there appear to him 
three circles within it, and he be- 
holds the Human Image: 

“Within itself, of its own very color 

Seemed to me painted with our ef- 

figy, 

Whereof my sight was 

sorbed therein.” 
(Par, xxxili-130-132) 


in 


all ab- 
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This was the deepest revelation of 
High Heaven itself. This is the in- 
terpretation that Dante brings to us 
—the Eternal Humanity as part of 
God, as one with God himself. How 
the image conformed to the circle, 
how Humanity is indeed a very part 
of God, this Dante tells us, the wings 
of his own thought were not enough 
for. A flash of lightning came and 
revealed it to him. But he cannot 
tell it to us. He can only give us the 
last lines of his wondrous song: 


“Here vigor failed the lofty fantasy: 


But now was 
and will, 


turning my desire 


Even as a wheel that equally is 


moved, 


The Love which moves the sun and 
the other stars.” 


Note: — Longfellow’s translations 
have in the main been used. 
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20th CENTURY LUNCH 


Our system of counter serv- 
ice saves you time and 
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ciate your patronage while 
you are in Portland. 
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HATCHET BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


Sold by every grocer in New England 


For Girls’ Camps 
For Boys’ Camps 
For Men’s Camps 


For Anybody and for EVERYBODY 
who desires the best in 
CONSERVED FOODS 


A SQUARE Meal in 
Every ROUND Can 


The Twitchell-Champlin Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Portland awe Maine 














ROBERTS’ 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE LUNCH 


PREBLE STREET 
2 Minutes from Transfer Station 
Portland, Maine 


HOME COOKING A SPECIALTY 





---Johnson---The Shoe Repairer--- 
7 Custom House Wharf, Portland, Me. 





TAILORING 


_ J.P. O'Donnell, under West End Hotel. Cleansing, Press- 
ing, Repairing, while you wait. Opp. Union Station, Portland. 





THE MERRILL CAFES 


54 Temple Street [57 Oak Street 
261 St. John Street 475 Commercial Street 
Sign of the Electric Coffee Cup. Established 19 yearsYin 
Portland. Business increasing every year. Why? If$you 
don’t know us ask your Portland friends, they can tell you. 


ALICE F. MERRILL, Prop. 





Transients Accommodated—871 Congress St., Portland. 
5 minutes from Union Station. 





Day’s Garage—I. C. Libbey, Prop. Automobile Supplies 
and Repairs. Tel. 8107-12. East Grand Ave., Old Orchard, 
Me. 





Whitman Sawyer Stable Co. 


BOARDING, LIVERY AND HACK STABLE 
TOURING CARS FOR HIRE 
Telephone 1360 


697 Congress Street - - Portland, Maine 





Frank M. Low & Co. 


CLOTHES OF THE BETTER KIND 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Portland, Maine 
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Panama-Pacific Exchange 
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Help the Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, 15 Columbia Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 
in demand. The Belgian women are skilled with 
the needle. 

MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 
WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 
do so by addressing same to MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in New England, 
most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution of 
the same. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzmic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the ae in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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musical education. 
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THE FREE PRIVILEGES 
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A COMPLETE ORCHESTRA 
offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals and public 
appearances with orchestral accompaniment, an comet training for the concert stage. 
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Carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the Snow- 
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ter of the Globe. Forty years of New 
England’s energy, skill and reliability 
has placed “The Chest with the Chill in 


it” in over a million homes. 
Our famous “STONE WHITE” re- 
» rll frigerator has provision chamber lined 
ff [= maim with Solid, Indestructible, Quarried Stone. 
“tle \\2 ’ The greatest cold retainer known to 





science. 


Send for our beautiful catalogs 
and booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Nashua, N. H. 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. LINCOLN, NEB. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DENVER, COLO. DALLAS, TEXAS SCRANTON, PA. 














NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
























Be a Musician ‘ 
By Home Study 


The delight and pleasure of being able to play or sing 
correctly, oat with intelligent expression—to produce music 
—is one of the great joys of life. Why not let it be yours? 


Our instruction will make you a musician, as well as a 
performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so. 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 





“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 











To be a musician requires just intelligence. 
We teach your intelligence. 


No chart or other mechanical ‘‘short-cuts’’ to knowledge; 
you’ve got to have the principles of music as taught by the 
masters. 


P Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory is at your 
oor. 


Beginners (young or old) as well as experienced musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 


We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


Send ten cents for Treatise. 


A prominent musician r——— Cut This Out —— 
says that the information 





contained in this treatise on |} Sm Cures Compnnvazons or Mone ace I 
music is worth $1,000 to any I enclose 10 cents, Send me, without obligation, treatise 
on music and how te organize the celebrated °'13 Club."” 


person who wishes to become 
a skilled musician. 
































Send today! on 
Quinn-Campbell Conservatory 94 
ef Music 
S 684 Republic Building, Chi 2 i 
ee = 














NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

















At Your Service 


Our intimate association with 
the many schools and colleges 
in New England, and extensive 
acquaintance with the features 
of each will aid us to solve 


That School Problem 
of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much con- 
fidential information 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS. 




















NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 








**The Type That Tells’’ 


There are Real Reasons 
why the 


ROYAL 


stands first in quality typ- 
ing. There is the new 

oyal way of sending di- 
rect force from the finger- 


tips to the type—at every 
powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- 
bars of carbon steel! 

And there is a rigid carriage 


that meets the millions of blows ; 


of the type—the “business end 
of the typewriter.” 

The Royal way is “better busi- 
ness,” for its beautiful presswork 
adds the forceful stamp of quality 














Commonwealth Hotel 


corporated 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 











Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $z.coper day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up, 

Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 











Neurasthenia 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “Neu- 























to every letter you sign. rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and thatit 


is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 


In his new book—“‘Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives result: 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated during the 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the great 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not dry ané 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting and 
easily vaderstood. If you suffer from nervousness—exhaut 
i or any other form of Neurasthenia, get 
this book ‘end study it. It shows you the way out—teache 
you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 

250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Sev 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instruc 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regula 
price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers 
eae hie i ag ey oy sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. You 

an n any quantity. ° take no risk sending money because, if you are not satisfied with 

ever Leak, , Rust, » Check, Crack o¢ the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at on 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michiga 


AR TSHORN SHADE ROLLE 





tion 








MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 


Michigan Steel Boat Co., 84 ellevus ave., Detroit, Mich. 


H 











urpassing all imitations. Wood or tin rollers, de- 
pendehia ¢, lasting gee shade raises or lowers at will and 
stays put.” “Improved” requires no tacks for attaching shade. 


A eye, A ee* 
e witheut it. 
very Feller. alhorn 























MORE STEINWAYS 


LAST YEAR THAN IN ANY YEAR BEFORE IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE STEINERT HOUSE 
The great prestige of the Steinway piano is constantly 
maintained, indeed constantly advanced by the incompar- 
able Steinway tone, which alone has the depth and range 
of power demanded for the perfect interpretation of the 
musical spirit of our times. 
Inspection of the beautiful Steinway 
Pianos at Steinert Hall Cordially Invited 


Grands From $750 Upwards Uprights From $500 Upwards 


THEM. STEINERT SONS & CO. 


Steinert Hall, Boston Stores Thruout New England 



























MELVIN & BADGER 7 
Apothecaries ie 3 

Our personal attention is given to our Prescrip- | : z 

° tion Department, and our facilities are unex- H 


celled, We are constantly in receipt of the 
latest “‘New Remedies.” 


43 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
Edwin P. Burleigh Arthur H. Chase 




























CORRECT IN EVERY 
DETAIL-THE INVITATION 
4.00" [00 THE ANWDUNCENENT 


\o Bretfs- 


ENGRAVING HOUSE 43 years 30 BROMcco st. BOSTON 


wn 









Luncheon, 
ibanee a carte and table 
== of The Lantern” d'hote, 11 to 2 30 
Afternoon Tea, 
3to5 


Dinners that are Different, 
60 and 75c. from 5.30 on 
Dainty Service and Home 
(€ ooking 
PrivatePartiesA ccommodated 
“Where the Homey Atmo- 
sphere Prevails” 
429 A Boylston Street 
Tel. B.B. 552 Boston, Mass 














SOUVENIR NUMBER 
FOR VISITORS TO 


“BEAUTIFUL NEW ENGLAND 








ER AT GLOUCESTER 
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LONE MOUNTAIN DOME, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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